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Henry V., the Typical Medieval Hero. By Charles Lethbridge 
Kingsford. (New York : Putnam, 1901 ; pp. xxv + 402 ; $1.50.) [= 
" Heroes of the Nation " series.] To attempt to write a book which 
shall be both a popular biography and a piece of minute and scholarly 
research is to invite failure. Mr. Kingsford knows all there is to be 
known about Henry V.; he has grubbed through the sources conscien- 
tiously as a scholar should, and has produced a book of much value to 
his fellow-scholars. Nevertheless, he has failed to produce either a 
popular biography or a satisfactory piece of scholarly work. The con- 
ditions insured failure, but there exist other reasons for it. He has 
too strong a predilection for his hero, and to justify or excuse his acts 
is perforce unjust to countless others. His judgments of the Lollards, 
of Lord Cobham, of the Duke of Burgundy, of the emperor Sigismund, 
and of the French are all too harsh. Fortunately, he gives the evi- 
dence, even when it fails to support his own conclusions. Another 
reason for failure lies in his want of a sense of proportion. The book 
is crowded with insignificant details, even to the color of Henry's 
beloved steed, and too much space is devoted to "battle, murder, and 
sudden death" — to a treatment of military events and military minu- 
tiae. The principal conclusions established, though the writer shrinks 
from them, are that Henry's attack upon France was utterly unjustifi- 
able, and that in the end it was completely fruitless so far as England 
was concerned. — R. Catterall. 

Dokior Martin Luther. Ein Lebensbild fur das deutsche Haus. 
Von Georg Buchwald. (Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1902 ; pp. xii-f-530; 
M. 6.) The author prepared this life of Luther for the German house- 
hold. It is not especially for children, but rather for the entire family 
circle gathered about the evening lamp and listening while one reads 
aloud. It is admirably adapted to its purpose. The language is 
simple and yet select. The sentences are brief and clear. The 
materials are divided into short sections, so that a stopping-place may 
always be found. Anecdotes are abundant and well chosen, to illus- 
trate doctrines, usages, and characters. There are more than a hun- 
dred engravings of genuine historic value, constituting a museum of 
Germany in the sixteenth century. Though it is designed for popular 
family use, the book is by no means uncritical. The author studied 
his subject for twenty years, and for four consecutive winters made it 
the theme of his Sunday evening sermons. There is always a great 
stream of Luther literature issuing from the press of Germany, the 
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larger part of it destined to speedy oblivion ; but this book ought to 
find a permanent and useful place in the German family library. As 
it is designed for the German family, its tone of excessive hero-worship 
may be pardoned. One does not expect to find the rough and pas- 
sionate side of Luther in a book prepared for the domestic fireside. 
The book may be commended to persons who are learning Ger- 
man, as it is not too difficult for beginners, and as it is sufficiently 
important and interesting to lure the reader on to the end. — Luther 
als Kirchenhistoriker. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Wissenschaft. 
Von Ernst Schafer. (Giitersloh : C. Bertelsmann, 1897; pp. viii + 
515.) Dr. Schafer gives us a thorough discussion of his subject in 
three parts. The first deals with the interest of Luther in church 
history and his courses of study in this branch of learning. The 
second deals with the sources whence he drew his historical state- 
ments and allusions. The third brings together in an orderly collec- 
tion all the historical statements and allusions found in his works, and 
arranges them by periods, beginning with the apostolic age. — Die 
Chronik des Bernhard Wyss 151Q-1530. Herausgegeben von Georg 
Finsler. (Basel : Basler Buch- und Antiquariats-Handlung, 1901 ; pp. 
xxv -+- 167; M. 5.20.) This book is the first of a series entitled "Quel- 
len zur schweizerischen Reformationsgeschichte," now being published 
by the Zwingliverein of Zurich. The chronicle of Wyss was published 
in 1749, but that was so long ago that the edition is out of print. 
Besides, the editing, by Fiisslin, was wretched. The editor of this 
new edition cannot be accused ; he has explained obscure and obso- 
lete terms, and has supplied an elaborate historical and biographical 
apparatus in extensive footnotes. Indeed, his notes occupy a larger 
space than the chronicle itself, and give evidence of much minute care. 
Wyss, the author of the chronicle, came to Zurich shortly before the 
appearance of Zwingli there. At first he was a baker, but by diligence 
made himself a teacher of penmanship, the art of writing letters and 
official documents, and arithmetic. He was fond of military life, and 
always volunteered when there was fighting to be done. He was killed 
in the disastrous battle in which Zwingli also fell. His chronicle 
covers the entire period from the coming of Zwingli to Zurich till the 
outbreaking of the war in which he lost his life. It selects with happy 
pertinacity only those events which have a bearing on the Reforma- 
tion, and, therefore, though brief, is important for the history of that 
movement. It gives a specially good view of Zwingli, whom Wyss 
idolized. — Franklin Johnson. 



